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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency  11.  B.  Hayes,  Governor  of  Ohio  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Bliud  respectfully  report  a 
prosperous  condition  of  the  school  under  their  charge.  Although  there 
are  many  hindrances  to  full  aud  efficient  success  in  all  departments  of 
the  school  in  the  present  building,  yet,  by  using  as  well  as  possible  the 
present  appliances,  the  Institution  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  blird 
of  the  State;  but  we  forget  present  inconveniences  in  the  hope  of  new  and 
better  accommodations. 

By  the  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  May  6, 1809,  we  were  allowed  to 
erect  a building  not  to  exceed  in  cost  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars. 

We  employed  at  once  William  Tinsley,  of  Cincinnati,  as  Architect  a 
gentleman  highly  recommended  to  us — instructing  him  to  prepare  plans 
in  accordance  with  the  act  passed  April  3,  1868. 

The  Architect  and  Superintendent  immediately  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  plans,  and  as  soon  as  possible  determined  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  building  needed,  and  the  plans  were  commenced.  "W  hile  the 
drawings  were  in  progress  the  Architect  and  Superintendent,  by  our 
direction,  visited  eastern  institutions  of  a similar  kind,  especially  with 
reference  to  heating  and  ventilation. 

By  the  law  of  April  3,  1868,  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  plans  so 
much  in  detaiPthat  it  was  found  impossible  to  finish  them  before  Septem- 
ber 13,  upon  which  day  they  were  submitted  to  the  Governor,  Auditor  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  them  approved. 

We  immediately  advertised,  as  by  law  directed,  for  bids  upon  the 
different  parts  of  the  work. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  bids  were  opened  and  the  contracts  awarded 
as  follows : 


Kannemacher,  Stark  & Co.,  rough  stone  and  brick  work $79,557  53. 

Joseph  Bomm  & Co.,  cut  stone 23,249  13 

James  Morton  & Co.,  carpenter  work 67,000  00 

Dunn  & Witt,  slating  and  tinning 10,237  76 

Joseph  Dale,  plastering.. — 13,620  16 

Robert  Gibson,  painting  and  glazing 7,893  13 

J.  B.  & T.  Gibson,  plumbing 5,569  05 


Total  of  contracts  awarded 207,126  76 
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On  the  award  on  carpenter  work  there  is  a proceeding  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  mandamus,  which  may  increase  the  contract  about 
$2,500. 

In  addition  to  these  items  in  the  foregoing  contracts,  there  will  be 
needed  for  incidental  expenses  and  the  completion  of  the  building,  accord- 
ing to  present  plans — 


The  sum  of - - $52,361  80 

Making  a total  of 259,488  56 

Leaving  a margin  of 15,511  44 


We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  work  as  soon  as  suitable  weather 
commences. 

The  following  account  will  show  the  sums  appropriated,  together  with 
expenditures  thus  far: 


APPROPRIATED. 


Balance  re-appropriated  $26,689  01 

Appropriated 50.0C0  00 


76,689  01 


EXPENDED. 

Paid  W.  Tinsley,  services  as  Architect  and  expenses  for  travel,  etc. ..  $4,292  01 


Paid  for  advertising  and  printing 616  80 

4,908  81 

Balance  unexpended 71,780  20 


76,689  01 

In  addition  to  the  amount  on  hand,  we  shall  need  for  building  purposes 
the  coming  year  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  more  ground  should  be  purchased  for  the 
Institution.  Several  acres  can  be  obtained  north  of  the  present  site. 
We  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  usual  expenses  of  the  school  we  shall  need — 


For  current  expenses $25,000  00 

For  salaries 8,500  00 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Columbus,  November  15,  18G9. 


HENRY  C.  NOBLE, 
FRANCIS  C.  SESSIONS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  : 

The  school  session  of  1S6S-9  passed  with  no  event  ont  of  the  usual 
course. 

The  health  of  the  household  was  good,  and  the  pupils  were  successful 
in  their  studies. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  were  in  attendance  during  the 
year.  Of  these  seventy-two  were  males,  and  fifty-three  females.  Twenty- 
eight  were  new  pupils. 

TJp  to  this  time  in  the  present  term,  one  hundred  and  two  have  been 
enrolled,  of  whom  sixteen  are  new  pupils.  Thirty-two  who  are  entitled 
to  more  time  are  remaining  away  this  year. 

Our  corps  of  teachers  has  somewhat  changed.  In  February  Mrs.  Sinead 
resigned,  and  her  place  was  filled  by  Miss  S.  E.  Emerson. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bathgate  and  Miss  L.  J.  Dickenson  were  appointed  to  fill 
the  places  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice,  who  resigned  during  the  vacation. 

Since  the  present  term  commenced,  Miss  Anna  M.  Bergundthal,  for 
many  years  teacher  of  music  in  the  Institution,  departed  this  life.  She 
died  in  Powhatan,  O.,  October  1st,  1869,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother. 
Miss  Bergundthal  entered  the  Institution  as  a pupil  Sept.  28, 1838.  She 
commenced  her  duties  as  teacher  in  1853.  She  always  manifested  a lively 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  and  devoted  all  her  energies 
to  its  welfare.  During  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  she  was  a great  suf- 
ferer, but  endured  all  without  murmuring,  believing  that  in  Heaven  she 
would  be  free  from  privations  and  pains.  In  her,  all  the  pupils  who  have 
ever  been  in  the  Institution  have  lost  a friend  who  always  had  an  affec- 
tionate interest  in  their  welfare.  May  her  Christian  faith  and  example 
continue  to  exert  a blessed  influence  over  all  who  remember  her. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  last  term  comprised  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Analysis,  Chemistry,  Geolo- 
gy, History,  Etymology,  Rhetoric,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Vocal  Music,  In- 
strumental Music  and  Thorough  Bass. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  Institution  is  mostly  oral.  Text-books 
are  desirable  to  some  extent,  but  not  so  important  as  for  seeing  pupils. 
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The  blind  should  be  taught  to  learu  by  the  ear,  as  by  that  sense  most  of 
their  knowledge  will  be  acquired  after  they  leave  school.  Deuce,  while 
it  is  important  to  make  them  good  readers,  it  is  more  important  that  they 
should  become  good  hearers. 

Our  instruction  being  oral,  as  a consequence  our  teachers  will  need  to 
possess  peculiar  qualifications— qualifications  adapted  not  only  to  the 
manner  of  teaching,  but  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  pupils. 

A teacher  of  the  blind,  like  any  other  teacher,  should  possess  a knowl- 
edge of  the  sulyect  to  be  taught;  but,  more  than  this,  his  knowledge 
should  be  accurate,  not  a mere  smattering  of  a single  text-book,  but  as 
complete  a knowledge  as  varied  reading  and  study  can  give  him.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  a subject  will  include  a systematic  arrangement 
of  all  its  parts  in  his  own  mind,  so  that  he  may  present  it  to  his  pupils 
in  a form  to  be  easily  remembered.  The  classification  of  a study  is  a 
very  important  matter.  The  blind,  generally,  will  have  few  books  to 
which  they  can  refer  when  their  course  in  school  is  finished,  but  must  be 
able  to  remember  at  least  the  important  points.  Hence,  in  a classification 
for  this  purpose  simplicity  should  be  the  prevailing  feature. 

Of  course,  when  a teacher  has  the  requisite  understanding  of  a subject, 
he  is,  in  a great  measure,  prepared  to  present  it ; but  yet  some  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  language  and  the  manner  of  imparting 
instruction. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  carefully  write  out  some  of  the  more  import- 
taut  principles  as  permanent  definitions  or  rules.  The  written  forms  are 
also  of  value  upon  reviews,  that  the  teacher  may  know  precisely  what  he 
has  taught,  and  how.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  pupils  do 
not  learn  principles  and  rules  merely  by  memory,  without  understanding 
them.  When  this  preliminary  work  is  accomplished,  the  teacher  should 
become  so  familiar  with  the  lesson  of  the  day,  as  not  to  be  obliged  to 
depend  upon  any  manuscript  or  text-book  to  explain  for  him  the  different 
points  of  the  lesson. 

The  teacher  of  the  blind  will  need  to  have  a good  command  of  lan- 
guage; indeed,  very  necessity  will  compel  him  to  secure  this  qualifica- 
tion. lie  will  not  need  a multitude  of  words;  indeed,  useless  verbosity 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  But  he  should  have  such  a knowledge  of 
words  and  their  use  as  to  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly  and  concisely. 

Creat  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  wandering  from  the  subject.  This 
is  a besetting  sin  of  the  oral  teacher.  Having  no  printed  page  to  guide 
his  thoughts,  he  may,  before  he  is  aware,  be  far  away  from  the  matter  he 
commenced  with  ; and,  even  if  his  own  thoughts  do  not  lead  him  astray, 
a question  from  a pupil  may  introduce  a train  of  thought  foreign  to  the 
point  under  consideration.  Therefore,  while  questions  from  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged,  they  should  be  held  firmly  to  the  subject  before 
them. 
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The  illustration  of  the  different  points  as  they  are  presented  is  an  import- 
ant matter.  A large  number  of  the  most  apt  illustrations  are  addressed 
to  tlie  sense  of  sight,  but  here  they  must,  in  great  part,  be  addressed 
to  the  hearing  and  touch.  In  many  cases,  the  teacher  can  prepare  tangi- 
ble figures  for  special  purposes,  in  addition  to  permanent  apparatus,  of 
which  there  should  be  a supply. 

Next  to  a knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  comes  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mind  of  the  learner.  The  teacher  of  the  blind  will  have  pecu- 
liar difficulties  in  this  department  of  his  work.  There  is  the  absence  of 
the  speaking  eye,  the  index  of  the  soul,  to  which  we  look  when  we  wish 
to  discover  the  hidden  thoughts  aud  motives.  And  then,  too,  there  are 
abnormal  and  unusual  developments  of  mind,  peculiar  habits  of  thought, 
arising  from  the  lack  of  one  point  of  contact  with  the  external  world. 
Still,  there  are  some  advantages.  The  teacher  is  with  the  pupils  during 
their  hours  of  study.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  observe  their  habits  of 
thought.  He  questions  them,  and  they,  in  turn,  ask  of  the  teacher  ex- 
planations of  difficult  points.  They  overcome  difficulties  in  his  presence, 
thereby  revealing  their  energy,  temperament,  and  power  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

To  a successful  teacher  in  any  school,  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  are  necessary;  aud  a teacher  of  the  blind  will  need  to  possess 
some,  if  not  all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  requisites  to  such  a teacher  : 

First , Patience ; not  the  patience  that  helplessly  endures,  but  that 
which  tries  again  and  again.  If  one  method  of  presenting  an  idea  fails, 
another  is  adopted,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to  understand  ; if  one  pupil 
fails  to  comprehend,  the  instruction  is  adapted  to  him  ; and  all  this  is 
done  so  kindly  and  calmly  that  no  pupil  is  excited  or  disturbed,  but  as 
patiently  tries  and  tries  again  to  perceive  the  thought. 

Second,  Persistency  is  especially  important  to  a teacher  of  the  blind. 
One  is  tempted,  after  going  over  a subject  several  times,  to  leave  it  for 
something  new.  This  temptation  must  be  overcome.  Let  the  teacher 
present  a certain  portion  of  a lesson — not  too  much  at  a time,  lest  the 
pupil  be  confused — and  hold  it  up  in  as  many  different  forms  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  then,  before  he  leaves  it,  ascertain  by  questions 
whether  it  is  understood.  He  should  cause  the  pupils  to  express  the 
thought  in  their  own  language,  if  possible,  until  all  understand  it.  The 
great  tendency  is  to  leave  a point  before  it  is  finished,  and  hurry  on  to 
some  other  part  of  the  lesson. 

Third,  Enthusiasm  is  needed  especially  by  a teacher  of  the  blind;  not 
a driving,  headlong  enthusiasm,  which  forces  the  pupil  to  swallow  whole 
each  morsel  of  instruction,  but  a cheerful,  hearty  enthusiasm,  which 
leads  the  pupil,  by  its  glowing  warmth,  to  follow  with  a kindred  feeling 
the  thought  of  the  teacher. 
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lii  all  teaching,  the  idea  that  teacher  and  pupil  are  co-operatiug  for 
one  end,  should  be  kept  in  view,  but  in  no  case  more  prominently  than 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind.  The  pupil  should  be  made  constantly  to 
feel  that  the  teacher  is  working  for  him  and  through  him,  and  all  re- 
quirements should  be  made  in  such  a manner  as  to  preserve  this  im- 
pression. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  teaching  the  blind  must  l^e  a dull,  uninter- 
esting pursuit.  It  may  be  to  some,  but  not  to  one  who  has  any  heart  for 
the  work.  There  is  much  to  interest  a mind  alive  to  its  duty.  The 
preparation  of  the  lesson,  considering  how  to  present  each  topic  to  suit 
the  peculiarities  of  this  or  that  mind,  and  then,  when  before  the  class, 
the  stimulus  of  its  presence,  the  questions  and  answers  of  teacher  and 
pupils,  overcoming  difficulties,  the  mutual  contact  of  minds  alive  and 
glowing  with  exercise — all  these  incitements  ought  to  arouse,  even  in  a 
sluggish  mind,  an  interest  that  would  be  anything  but  dullness. 

These  qualifications  will  especially  fit  the  teacher  for  the  school-room. 
There  are  others,  which  every  one  should  possess,  such  as  give  one  power 
for  good,  to  restrain  from  evil,  and  lead  to  higher  and  nobler  aspirations. 
The  moral  influence  of  a teacher  of  the  unfortunate  is  especially  marked. 
They  look  to  him,  in  their  dependence,  for  everything ; for  example  as 
well  as  instruction  ; and  their  characters  will  be  moulded  by  his  manner 
of  life  before  them. 

Employments  adapted  to  the  blind  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  those 
having  charge  of  institutions  for  their  instruction.  Such  is  their  depri- 
vation, that  comparatively  few  occupations  are  open  to  them.  There  is, 
first,  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  any  employment  or  profession  without 
the  important  aid  of  sight;  and,  second,  the  difficulty  of  inspiring  the 
community  with  confidence  in  the  ability  of  a blind  person  to  do  any- 
thing for  his  own  support.  But  for  the  blind  especially  constant  occupa- 
tion is  necessary.  They  need  a means  of  livelihood.  They  need  habits 
of  industry  to  keep  them  from  vice.  They  need  employment,  especially, 
as  a mental  diversion.  The  blind  can  have  but  little  reading;  they  can 
not  engage  in  out-door  sports;  they  cannot  mingle  in  society  as  well  as 
seeing  persons.  Without  occupation,  the  mind  preys  upon  itself  and 
becomes  its  own  tormentor;  therefore  the  blind  should  have  employ- 
ment, not  only  as  a means  of  support,  but  as  a source  of  happiness.  So 
that  the  whole  question  in  regard  to  a particular  occupation  is  not,  “ Can 
one  make  a living  by  it1?”  but  in  addition  to  that,  we  must  consider 
whether  a needed  diverson  of  the  mind  from  its  own  misery  is  not  sup- 
plied even  by  an  occupation  which  only  partially  supports. 

We  denounce  most  emphatically  the  idea  sometimes  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  unfortunate,  that  it  is  better  to  support  the  indigent  among 
them  in  the  county  infirmaries,  than  to  undertake  to  fit  them  for  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  will  be  imperfect.  Better,  far  better  that  a person 
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be  employed,  even  if  an  imperfect  workman,  than  left  to  pass  bis  life  in 
miserable  idleness. 

And  this  is  true  especially  in  the  case  before  us.  Those  unaccustomed 
to  blind  persons  contemplate  their  condition  with  a kind  of  horror,  but 
those  who  see  them  and  meet  them  every  day  in  an  institution  for  their 
instruction,  may  nearly  forget  their  deprivation.  This  may  be  partly 
owing  to  acquired  habit;  but  I think  very  much  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  former  think  of  them  as  begging  by  the  wayside,  or  moping  in 
helpless  idleness,  while  the  latter  see  them  every  day  engaged  in  cheerful 
occupation. 

There  is  something  sad  in  a useless  life,  whatever  the  physical  condi- 
tion, but  when  the  body,  mind  and  heart  are  occupied  usefully,  it  takes 
away  the  sadness,  and  we  mingle  with  the  unfortunate,  rejoicing  that 
Christianity  has  devised  means  to  give  them  education  and  employment. 
And  if  occupation  takes  away  the  sadness  connected  with  blindness,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  how  much  does  it  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  blind 
themselves;  to  have  means  of  turning  their  minds  from  their  affliction; 
to  have  food  for  thought ; to  feel  that  they  are  doing  something  for  them- 
selves and  the  world  ! 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  generously  permitted  the  erection  of 
a new  Institution  for  the  Blind.  We  cannot  adequately  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  blessing  thus  bestowed  upon  the  bliud  of  Ohio. 

The  opportunity  of  enlarged  usefulness,  of  reaching  more  effectually 
the  blind  already  known,  and  ultimately  of  reaching  them  all  with  richer 
blessings,  is  grand  to  contemplate. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  thanks  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
who,  through  their  Legislature,  have  sustained  this  Institution,  and  have 
so  cheerfully  permitted  us  to  enlarge  its  usefulness. 

And  above  all  would  we  give  thanks  to  God,  who  has  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  men  to  care  for  the  unfortunate,  for  all  the  blessings  vouchsafed 
to  us  during  the  year  that  has  passed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  L.  SMEAD, 

Superintendent. 

Columbus,  Rov.  15,  1869. 


PUPILS  INSTRUCTED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1SG3-9 


MALES. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Arlkins  flhftrlflfj  . J . . ......  ..  . 

Newtown 

Hamilton. 

Aker  Michael ............... 

Delaware 

Delaware. 

Rankftr,  Samuel 

Iron  Furnace 

Scioto. 

Bender,  John  W.  ............ .... 

Columbus 

Franklin. 

Benbow,  Edward. ...... 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Bigelow,  A.  E 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Bliss,  Julius  E. .................. 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula. 

Brennan,  Dauiel .... 

Carthage 

Hamilton. 

Brock,  William  H 

Cuyahoga  Falls  

Summit. 

Cahill,  Thomas 

Lagrange 

Lorain. 

Clark,  Wilbur  11 

Weymouth 

Medina. 

Coen,  Robert 

St.  Marys 

Pleasants,  W.  Va. 

Coleman,  Patrick  ...... ...... ... 

Spring  Valley  

Greene. 

Cook,  Gurdon  E. 

Copley 

Summit. 

Couden,  Henry  W. 

Cincinnati  

Hamilton. 

Cowper,  Thomas 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Cronin.  Jeremiah 

Springfield  

Clark. 

Davis,  John  S 

Armstrong’s  Mills  

Belmont. 

Dolby,  David 

Svlvania  ...... ...... ...... .... . 

Lucas. 

Fahey,  Michael 

Lima  ...................... 

Allen. 

Farmer,  Samuel 

Harmar 

Washington. 

Fish,  Byron 

Cleveland  ... ...... .... 

Cuyahoga. 

Foreman,  Jonathan 

Murdoch  .... ...... ...... 

Warren. 

Fox,  Augustus  H . 

Burr’s  Mills  ...... .... 

Belmont. 

Fredlin,  Jacob 

Lima .............. 

Allen. 

Good,  Henry 

Lockhonrne 

Franklin. 

Griggs,  John  C 

Lowell 

Washington. 

Gnrnea,  John  W 

Urban  a 

Champaign. 

Harmon,  John 

Columbus  ......  

Franklin. 

Harmount,  John  Jr 

Williamsport . 

Pickaway. 

Harper,  James  L 

Sunbury ....... 

Delaware. 

Herman,  Ernuel 

Independence  

Cuyahoga. 

Hodgekins,  George  H 

Coin  minis ...... 

Franklin. 

Homan,  Leonidas 

Caledonia, 

Marion. 

Hutten,  Lewis 

T jfi  gran  gA .... .. ...... 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson,  Edmund 

Dayton  ......  ......  .. 

Montgomery. 

Kautz,  Jacob 

Cincinnati .............. 

Hamilton. 

Kilzer,  Frederick 

Coin  minis ......  ..  ....  .... 

Franklin. 

Laven,  William  M 

XonijjL ....  ....  ...... 

Greene. 

Lilley,  Thomas  M. 

ColmnlniR  ......... 

Franklin. 

Long,  Adam 

I nLwronoft. 

Lumb,  Frank 

Moroor 

Lunney,  Thomas 

Dayton ................ 

Montgomery 

Martin,  John  P 

Portage. 

May,  Lewis 

Hamilton. 

McCombs,  James 

Trumbull. 

McMillen,  Jesse 

Hardin. 

McMillen,  Sylvester 

Hardin. 

Moore,  John  V 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton. 

Morfier,  William  E 

Ottii  wa. 

O'Donnell,  William 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton. 
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Pupils  Instructed  during  the  year  1868-9 — Continued. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Parker,  Andrew  J 

New  Harrisburg 

Carroll. 

Pelley,  George 

Columbus  

Franklin. 

Passarg,  Charles  A 

Columbia 

Hamilton. 

Reardon,  James 

Storrs 

Hamilton, 

Runyan,  Thomas  B 

Fredericktown 

Knox. 

Ruse,  John 

Wilmington  .... 

Clinton. 

Selsor,  William 

South  Salem 

Madison. 

Shively,  Joku  W , 

Delaware ... 

Delaware. 

Sims,  Charles 

Crestline ....... 

( ) raw  ford. 

Smith,  John  C 

Pyrmount ...... ..... 

Montgomery. 

Smith,  Walter  B 

Colin,  mor  . 

Syler,  Frank 

Columbus 

Fran  k 1 i n . 

Thatcher,  Peter,  Jr 

Cleveland .... ... 

Cny  ahoga. 

Tipton.  Obediali 

Ironton. 

Yaughn,  Charles 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton. 

Walker,  John  E 

Cleveland  ............. ... 

Walt,  Martin 

Columbia  

Weeks,  William  S ...... 

Picker ington  

Fai  rfield. 

Welton,  John  C 

Cincinnati  ..................... 

Hamilton 

Wilcox,  Barnum 

Olive  Green ... ......... 

Hal  awa.ro. 

Zeh,  Adam 

Avon  

Lorain. 

FEMALES. 


Alger,  Mary  F 

Alexander,  Mary  A 

Bristolville 

Cincinnati 

Allen,  Helen  M.. 

N.  Fairfield  

Briscoe,  Eliza  

Geneva  

Britton,  Matilda  M ..... .... 

Hilliards 

Brown,  Lizzie 

Cleveland 

Butler,  Abby  M ...... 

Alton 

Canavan,  Lizzie .... 

Cleveland 

Close,  Alice  A ... 

N.  Fairfield  

Conard,  Annie  P 

Highland 

Cook,  Martha  .... ...... 

Cleveland 

Daly,  Elizabeth  P 

Ironton. 

Davis,  Fanny ...... .... 

Utica 

Dillon,  Maria 

Captina ...... 

Hriver,  Annie __ 

Minersville 

Driver,  Mary  J .... 

Minersville 

Dwyer,  Clemie  A.  C ... 

Fredericktown 

Ernst,  Rosin  a ....... 

Pleasant  Ridge 

Farmer,  Isabel 

Harmar 

Fra, zee  Sarah  A . _ __  

Cincinnati .... 

Friednonr,  Mary  

Newark  

N.  Fairfield. 

Hall  Sarah  R 

Cincinnati 

Reynoldsburg 

Dresden 

W arren 

Cincinnati 

Norwalk 

Cincinnati. 

Jordan,  Arabella  

Hamilton 

Farg,  Frederick^.. 

Dayton ... 

Filzer,  Flora 

Columbus 

J ,i tt'l p Anna  M _ 

New  Waterford - 

TiOeb.  Marv 

Cincinnati - . . ......  ...... 

Malott  Matilda.  Fi 

Perrin’s  Mills  

Sardis 

McCrary,  Rhoda 

Mungen 

Trumbull. 

Hamilton. 

Huron. 

Ashtabula. 

Frauklin. 

Cuyahoga. 

Franklin. 

Cuyahoga. 

Huron. 

Highland. 

Cuyahoga. 

Lawrence. 

Licking. 

Monroe. 

Meigs. 

Meigs. 

Knox. 

Hamilton. 

Washington. 

Hamilton. 

Licking. 

Huron. 

Hamilton. 

Franklin. 

Muskingum. 

Trumbull. 

Hamilton. 

Huron. 

Hamilton. 

Butler. 

Montgomery. 

Franklin. 

Columbiana. 

Hamilton. 

Clermont. 

Monroe. 

Wood. 
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Pupils  Instructed  during  the  year  1SGS-9 — Continued. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

London 

Madison. 

Delaware 

Delaware. 

Mechauicsburg 

Champaign. 

Cincinnati 

Hami  Itou. 

Nebraska  ......  

Pickaway. 

Cleveland  

Cm  ahoga. 

New  Alexandria 

Jefferson. 

New  Alexandria 

Jefferson. 

Talhnadge  

Summit. 

Gibson  ville 

Hocking. 

Ciuci  nuati 

Hamilton. 

Sabina 

Clinton. 

Bridgevillrt 

M uskingum. 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Wni n wi  iirhfc,  Mary  E 

Manchester  

Clin  t on. 

Warner,  carah  E 

Columbus 

Franklin. 

Males,  72;  Females,  53;  Total,  123. 


RETURNED  PUPILS  ABSENT  LAST  YEAR. 


MALES. 


A <lams,  John 

Bovce,  David 

Brice,  Robert  

Den  Lou,  Burt  is  H 

Fulford,  Wilson  H ... 
Garwood,  William  ... 
H, igerman,  Addison  S 

Hemline,  George 

Lynn,  Isaac 

Lea  man,  Willie  H 

M j »r,  George  \V 

Tripp,  Abram 


Portsmouth 

Dublin 

Wellington 

Black  River  

Day  ton 

Kenton  - 

Huntersville 

Bridgeport 

Willelsville 

Walnut  Hills  .... 
New  Middletown 
Williamsport 


Scioto. 

Franklin. 

Lorain. 

Lorain. 

Montgomery. 

Hartiu. 

Hardin. 

Bel  moot. 

Highland. 

Hamilton. 

Mahoning. 

Pickaway. 


FEMALES. 


Betsel.  Carrie  .. 
Collins,  Sabra.. 
Fox,  Martha  .. . 
Kelley,  Mary  A. 
Newbern,  Ida  M 
Quick,  Rachel.. 
Sigar,  Mary  A.. 


Cloves 

Rochester  .. 
Hanovertou 

Pisgali 

Washington 

Delta  

Milliards  ... 


Hamilton. 

Loi  ain. 

Columbiana. 

Butler. 

Guernsey. 

Fulton. 

Franklin. 


Males,  12;  Females,  7 ; Total,  19. 


NEW  PUPILS.  ' 


MALES. 


Conrad,  Marshall  M 

Cooper,  S Z 

Dillon.  Michael 

Fowler,  F.  P 

Lathrop,  Augustus  . 

Meyers,  Robert 

Merchant.  Lansing. 

Porter,  B.  VV 

Stegman,  Michael  .. 
Sullivan,  Michael  .. 


N Fairfield 

I )a> ton 

Cincin  nati 
Darrtowu  . 
Windsor  . . 
Cincinnati . 

Dayton 

Marathon  . 
Cincinnati. 
Dayton.... 


Huron. 
Montgomery. 
H.ilni  toil. 
But  hr 
Ash  t a luila. 
Hamilton. 
Montgomery. 
( 'lernioht. 
Hamilton. 
Montgomery. 
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Pupils  Instructed  during  the  year  18G8-9 — Continued. 

FEMALES. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Barnes,  Ellie 

Bartlett 

Washington. 

Franklin. 

Jefferson. 

Trumbull. 

Williams. 

Perry. 

Ball,  Clara 

Co  In  in  bn  s ...... 

Hanlev.  Bridget 

Steubenville  .... 

Rosser,  Elizabeth 

Hubbard  

Umbenhauer,  Susan  E 

Pioneer 

Welch,  Mary  J 

Somerset 

Males,  10;  Females,  6;  Total,  16. 


Whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  ending  November  15,  1869:  Males,  94; 
Females,  66 ; Total,  160. 


» 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  chapter  is  inserted  each  year  with  the  necessary  addi- 
tions for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  a file  of  our 
reports.  The  table  presents  a summary  of  the  progress  of  the  Institu- 
tion The  statement  of  expenditures  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
proper  officers.  The  actual  expenses  for  each  of  the  last  twelve  years  are 
found  by  deducting  from  the  whole  sum  paid  out,  the  sums  received  by 
the  Steward  from  other  sources  than  the  State  Treasury  : 


No.  of  Pupils. 


Reports. 


Y 


1837 

1838 
18;i'J 

1840 

1841 
184 ‘2 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

185- 2 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 

186- 2 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 


EAR. 


Expenses. 


$7,907  51 
14,103  67 
13,196  22 
11,871  16 
10,155  29 
9,664  68 
9,263  39 
9,229  09 
9,463  83 
10,957  96 
9,937  12 
10,569  20 
10,446  95 
10,630  50 
11,101  93 
11,952  09 
11,916  13 
11,828  66 
13,331  80 
14,319  32 
15.996  47 
18,887  65 
16,202  19 
16,626  24 
16,885  91 
15,294  42 
17,849  85 
19,891  38 
26,301  86 
27,694  58 
31,003  18 
33,346  35 
31,772  90 


Enrolled. 

Admitted. 

No. 

By  whom  made. 

Yearly. 

Total. 

1 

The  Trustees 

11 

11 

11 

2 

The  Trustees 

20 

4 

15 

3 

The  Trustees 

21 

7 

22 

4 

Mr.  Chapin 

25 

6 

26 

5 

Mr.  Chapin 

50 

19 

47 

6 

Mr.  Chapin 

56 

16 

63 

7 

Mr.  Chapin 

58 

17 

80 

8 

Mr.  Chapin 

65 

12 

92 

9 

Mr.  Chapin 

68 

17 

109 

10 

Chapin  & Penniman 

73 

15 

424 

11 

Mr.  Penniman 

68 

16 

140 

IS 

Mr.  MeMillen 

73 

17 

157 

13 

Mr  MeMillen 

67 

14 

181 

14 

Mr.  MeMillen 

72 

14 

185 

15 

Mr.  MeMillen 

69 

14 

199 

16 

Mr.  Harte 

69 

21 

220 

17 

Mr.  Harte 

69 

11 

231 

18 

Mr.  Harte 

64 

14 

245 

19 

Mr.  Harte 

64 

22 

267 

20 

Mr.  Lord 

60 

13 

280 

21 

Mr.  Lord 

93 

30 

310 

22 

Mr.  Lord 

105 

22 

332 

23 

Mr.  Lord 

120 

34 

366 

24 

Mr.  Lord 

120 

17 

383 

25 

Mr.  Lord 

120 

24 

407 

26 

Mr  Lord 

120 

25 

432 

27 

Mr.  Lord 

120 

30 

462 

28 

Mr.  Lord 

135 

39 

501 

29 

Mr.  Lord 

137 

40 

541 

30 

Mr.  Lord 

150 

44 

585 

31 

Mr.  Lord 

145 

38 

623 

32 

Mr.  Smead 

144 

29 

652 

33 

Mr.  Smead  

125 

28 

680 

PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT. 


Ohio  Institution  fok  the  Blind, 
November  30, 18G9. 

To  the  Trustees : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  past  year  has 
been  quite  remaikable  for  tlie  prevalence  of  good  health  among  the  pu- 
pils. There  have  been  no  deaths  among  them,  nor  even  grave  sickness, 
and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  summer  vacation,  but  little  of  the  minor  dis- 
eases, such  as  catarrhal  and  malarious  attacks,  which,  in  other  years, 
have  been  so  prevalent.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  these 
minor  difficulties  have  beeu  rather  prevalent,  and  in  addition  nine  cases 
of  whooping  cough  have  occurred.  There  is  no  occasion  for  serious  ap- 
prehension in  regard  to  the  multiplication  of  cases,  however,  as  nearly 
all  the  other  pupils  are  known  to  have  already  had  it. 

In  April  last  Miss  Anna  M.  Berguudthal,  a veteran  blind  teacher, 
became  the  victim  of  pelvic  cellulitis.  The  case  was  grave  from  the 
outset,  but  became  chronic  and  hopeful.  She  improved  to  such  a degree 
as  to  be  able  to  repair  to  her  brother’s,  in  a distant  part  of  the  State, 
where  her  disease  proved  fatal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  HAMILTON,  M.D., 

Physician. 


•Buns 


STEW  AllD  S REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees: 

Gentlemen: — The  following  statements  present  an  exhibit  of  the 
finances  of  the  institution  and  its  relations  to  the  State  Treasury,  a sum- 
mary of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  a classified  list  of  all  the 
purchases  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1869. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(i.  AY.  ITEYL,  /Steward. 


Current  Expenses. 


Appropriation  for  first  quarter  of  1869 $6,250  00 

Partial  appropriation  for  the  year  1869 6,000  00 

Appropriation  for  the  year  1809 19,500  00 

$31,750  00 

Drawn  by  Steward  during  the  year 22,000  00 


Leaving  in  the  Treasury,  November  15,  1809 $9,750  00 


Salaries. 


balance  in  Treasury  November  15,  1808 $1,272  03 

Appropriation  for  first  quarter  of  1809 2,050  00 

“ for  the  year  1869 8,500  00 

$11,822  63 

Drawn  by  Steward  during  the  year 8,363  75 


Leaving  in  Treasury,  November  15,  1869  $3,458  88 


Summary  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  ending  Xov.  15,  18119. 


balance  from  last  year $577  02 

Received  from  Treasury 22,000  00 

“ for  brooms,  &c 092  00 

“ “ bead-work  ..i...  281  40 

“ “ hogs 37  00 

“ v stationery 22  00 

“ “ old  harness 13  00 


$23,622  42  I 


Paid  wages  for  help $2,741  80 

Repairs  and  improvements 3,359  66 

Groceries  and  provisions 10,840  70 

Miscellaneous  items 4,235  59 

Mechanical  department 2,231  34 


$23,409  15 

Balance  on  hand  213  27 


$23,022  42 


Statement  of  Mechanical  Department. 


Received  for  brooms $092  00 

“ bead-work 281  40 

broom  corn  on  hand 1,085  75 

Wire  and  handles  do 153  15 

Brooms  do 300  00 

Beads  and  brass  wire Il  l 71 


$2,027  01 


Paid  for  broom  corn $1,663  98 

broom  bandies 177  65 

“ wire  and  twine 166  00 

“ beads  and  wire 223  86 


$2,231  49 

Bal.  in  favor  of  Department.  395  52 


$2,627  01 
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KKPAIKS  ASI)  IMl’ROVEM ENTS 

Hardware,  glass  and  nails $447  00 

Carpenter  work  and  cooperage 1589  60 

Paints,  oils  and  painting 78  75 

Repairing  and  painting  carriages 51  40 

Blacksmitking 84  10 

Sand,  lime  and  gravel, 8125 

Furniture  and  repairs 87  50 

Whitewashing  and  plastering  .a 107  75 

Music,  instruments  and  repairs 864  19 

Harness  and  harness-work 93  90 

Pumps,  &c 38  25 

Lumber 145  95 

Tinware  and  tinning 130  35 

Repairing  furnaces,  stoves,  &c 271  05 

Excavating  vaults 65  06 

Alarm  bell  and  bell  hanging 65  00  • 

Mason  work 97  37 

Clocks  31  50 

Clothes  wringer 18  00 

Gravel  on  East  Public  Lane 211  69 


$3,359  66 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISION'S. 

Meat,  fresh  and  salt $2,794  25 

Butter 1,676  64 

Fish 163  75 

Poultry 59  42 

Lard 601  72 

Flour  and  meal 907  64 

Bread,  Crackers,  Ac 850  10 

Cheese 147  75 

Eggs 103  61 

Rice  and  hominy 151  43 

Sugar  and  molasses 1,332  03 

Vinegar  and  cider - 101  00 

Salt,  pepper  and  spice  49  37 

Apples,  peaches,  berries,  Ac 365  79 

Apple  butter 43  00 

Vegetables 54  70 

Soda,  cream  tarter  and  hops 29  00 

Starch,  indigo,  Ac 46  80 

Potatoes 356  08 

Candles 7 95 

Honey.. - 15  25 

Tea  and  coffee 865  12 

Beans 49  96 

Matches 8 40 


$10,840  76 

M I SCEI.r. A N E O US  IT E M S . 

Wood,  102  cords  $357  00 

Gas 350  08 

Postage,  revenue  stamps,  Ac 65  59 

Boobs  and  stationery 208  15 

Dry  goods,  carpets,  Ac 274  92 

Sheetings 164  95 

Tickings 29  00 

Quilts  85  00 

Crockery  141  47 

Wooden-ware,  Ac 29  31 

Soap 247  54 

Freight  and  drayage 26  03 

Hay,  straw'  and  feed  for  stock 718  75 

Printing - 8 80 

Shrubs,  trees  and  seeds 68  76 


Stock  bogs 

Cows  ami  calves 

Frnit  jars  and  wax... 

Ice 

Drugs  and  medicines. 
Brushes,  blacking, &c 

Rent  of  pasture 

Safe  

Dissected  maps 

Buggy 

Horse 


S42  09 
150  00 
19  48 
50  00 
23-2  96 
5 50 
75  00 
250  00 
150  00 
285  00 
200  00 


$4, 235  59 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Broom  corn $1,663  98 

Broom  bandies - 177  50 

Wire  und  twine 166  00 

Beads  and  braes  wiro 223  86 


$•2,231  34 


Pertong  Employed  in  the  Institution  during  the  year  ending  June  20,  1869. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Compensation. 

Superintendent 

§1200  00  per  annum 
850  00  “ 

W H Rice  

Teacher  

«( 

500  00  “ 

(( 

500  00  “ 
400  00  “ 
500  00  “ 

it 

it 

||  J 

“ of  music 

1000  00  “ 

125  00  “ 

\ L.  B'direr  ... ......  ......... 

»<  <1 

Miss  A.  M.  Bergundtkal 

M iss  C.  (J.  Hannah ..... . .....  . . 

It  (1 

<1  it 

125  00  “ 

125  00  “ 

Henrv  llaneiistein ...... . ...... 

“ of  mechanics 

900  00  “ 

Dr  J.  W Hamilton 

Phvsician 

300  00  “ 

O.  W.  Heyl.  

Steward 

800  00  “ 

Miss  O.  M.  Brown 

Matron 

400  00  “ 

Miss  R C.  Bartlett.  

Assistant  Matron 

300  00 
300  00  “ 

Miss  Libido  Carlisle 

House-Keeper ... 

Miss  Jane  Munnell  

Visitors’  Attendant..... 

100  00  “ 

Mi-sM  L.  McKibben 

Seamstress 

15  00  per  mouth. 

Jacob  Ran  .................. 

Foreman,  An 

35  00 
35  00  “ 

Andrew  Volk . . ...... .. ...... . 

Hostler 

Sebastian  Eisel 

Gardener.  .. ...... ...... 

35  00  “ 

Janies  Oliver 

Porter 

10  00  “ 

3 00  per  week. 

Marv  E Board 

Cook 

Susan  Bench  

Raker .... 

3 00  “ 

3 00 

2 50  “ 

Marv  Lane 

1 .an  ml  ress ... 

Kate  Miuogne 

a 

Anna  Carr 

a 

2 50 

2 50  “ 

Carrie  Netiding 

T n d i n i n e-ronm  ... 

Barbara  Kcintz 

it  •« 

2 50  “ 

Lizzie  Eiuack 

II  II 

2 50  “ 

2 50 
2 50 

Kate  Kean 

f!hn.mhArm  n.  wl 

Eva  Lang 

it 

SUGGESTIONS. 


To  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Blind  Children  and  Youth: 

The  age  at  which  it  is  best  for  children  to  enter  the  Institution  depends 
very  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong. 
If  they  can  be  under  good  influences  at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mother 
and  sisters,  can  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of 
words,  can  learn  to  count,  and  to  perform  some  of  the  operations  in  arith- 
metic, and  commence  learning  to  read,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for 
them  to  remain  at  home  until  they  are  ten,  or  perhaps  twelve  years  old ; 
but  if  they  cannot  receive  proper  care,  and  be  taught  some  of  these 
thiugs,  they  should  come  at  tho  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Those  who 
enter  at  this  early  age  need  not  necessarily  attend  every  year  until  their 
pupilage  expires.  After  learniug  to  read,  and  making  a good  beginning 
in  other  studies,  they  may  spend  a year  at  home  now  and  then,  and  by  a 
little  aid  from  their  friends,  may  be  constantly  improving,  or,  at  least,  be 
prevented  from  forgetting  what  they  have  learned. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  which  may  be  learned  at  their 
homes,  as  well  as  after  they  enter  the  Institution : 

1.  To  count  and  number,  and  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  etc. 

2.  The  multiplication  table. 

3.  To  spell  common  words,  beginning  with  monosyllables. 

4.  The  meaning  of  comincn  words. 

5.  The  letters  in  raised  print. 

fi.  Items  of  general  information  : every  blind  child  of  six  or  seven 
years  old  should  know  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  name  of  the  town, 
county  and  State  in  which  he  lives,  the  number  of  counties  iu  the  State, 
and  of  States  iu  the  Union,  etc. 

7.  Facts  in  geography  and  history  may  be  added  as  they  can  be  under- 
stood. 

8.  Hymns,  verses  of  Scripture,  and  select  passages  of  prose  and  poetry, 
which  they  can  understand,  should  be  committed  to  memory;  these  will 
furnish  them  subjects  of  thought  when  they  are  alone,  of  conversation 
when  they  are  iu  company. 

9.  Singing  common  tunes,  or  playing  some  simple  instrument. 

10.  There  is  no  reason  why  a blind  child  should  not  commence  attend- 
ing the  district  or  other  school,  with  hi*  seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
take  part  in  the  exercises  in  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.; 
indeed,  in  everything  except  reading. 

Blind  children  can  learn  everything  which  can  be  taught  by  conversa- 
tion, and  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  handle  objects, 
just  as  well  as  those  who  have  sight;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
education  should  not  be  commenced  as  early  as  that  of  seeing  children 
is.  Indeed,  instead  of  being  neglected  because  they  are  blind,  they 
should  be  taught  with  more  care.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  parents 
of  a number  of  blind  children  have  written  to  me,  as  here  requested, 
and  then  pursued  the  course  above  recommended  ; the  result  is  that 
their  children  enter  the  Institution  with  as  much  knowledge  and  disci 


pliue  as  they  could  acquire  in  one  or  two  years  of  tuition  here,  aud  their 
future  progress  is  much  more  easy  and  rapid  than  that  of  those  who 
have  had  no  such  training  at  home. 

I will  furnish  a copy  ot  the  Alphabet,  in  raised  print,  to  the  parents  of 
any  blind  child  who  will  give  me  their  names  and  post-ollice  address,  and 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  information  which  they  may  wish  in 
relation  to  books  or  other  things  pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  which 
children  at  home,  or  in  regard  to  their  admission  to  the  Institution.  For 
such  information,  please  address  G.  L.  Sinead,  Columbus,  O. 

After  pupils  have  entered  the  Institution,  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  present  every  day  while  they  profess  to  attend.  There  is  but 
one  session  in  the  year.  On  account  of  the  discomfort  and  the  greater 
risk  of  health,  etc.,  to  the  blind  from  traveling  in  winter,  it  has  never 
been  customary  to  have  a vacation  or  recess  at  the  holidays,  and  parents 
are  earnestly  advised  not  to  encourage  their  children  to  think  of  visiting 
home  at  that  time.  We  observe  as  holidays,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
New  Year  and  May-day;  these  we  endeavor  to  make  as  pleasant  to  the 
pupils  as  possible.  Between  Christmas  and  New  Year,  the  classes  go  on 
as  at  other  times,  and  scholars  cannot  be  absent  for  a week  or  more  then, 
without  great  loss  to  themselves  and  great  inconvenience  to  teachers; 
much  greater  than  would  be  the  case  with  other  scholars,  because  here 
the  instruction  is  given  almost  entirely  by  the  teacher,  and  the  scholar 
who  is  absent  cannot  make  up  the  missing  lessons  by  studying  them 
from  books.  The  only  possible  way  is  for  the  Teacher  to  sit  down  and 
do  all  the  work  over  again.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  pupil  must  suffer  the 
inconvenience  of  his  loss  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  secure  to  our  pupils  the  greatest  possi- 
ble amount  of  benefit  from  the  limited  time  allowed  them  here.  For 
this  purpose,  after  our  younger  pupils  have  attended  one  or  two  years, 
they  are  advised  to  remain  at  home  a year  or  more,  and  if  practicable, 
to  attend  school  with  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters.  Many  have 
done  this,  and,  instead  of  forgetting  what  they  had  acquired  here,  have 
learned  half  or  two-thirds  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  in  our 
classes.  Beside  the  advantage  gained  from  their  greater  maturity  when 
they  return,  and  the  consequent  ability  to  understand  better  what  is 
here  taught,  and  to  appreciate  the  valuable  opportunities  the  Institu- 
tion affords,  these  children  learn  much  by  thus  associating  with  other 
children : the  tendency  to  imitate  manners  or  habits  peculiar  to  the 
blind  is  obviated. 

The  same  plan  has  been  pursued  by  our  older  pupils,  especially  those 
who  expect  to  engage  in  teaching;  and  it  has  been  found  that,  by  remain- 
ing at  home  a year  or  more,  before  spending  the  last  year  of  their  pupil- 
age, reviewing  and  digesting  what  they  had  learned,  ascertaining  their 
deficiencies,  etc.,  they  are  able,  when  they  return,  to  accomplish  as  much 
during  their  last  year  as  they  might  have  done  in  two,  had  they  not 
allowed  their  minds  thus  to  mature. 

The  blind  are,  for  t lie  most  part,  to  spend  their  lives  among  those, 
who  have  sight.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have  the  oversight 
of  them  to  render  them  as  much  like  the  seeing  as  possible  They 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against  forming  any  habits  which  will  be 
disagreeable  to  others.  The  blind  are  always  noticed  by  strangers,  and 
their  manners  and  habits  observed  more  particularly  than  those  of 
other  persons ; hence  it  is  a very  great  kindness  to  them  to  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  unsightly  habits,  or  to  correct  them  if  such  have  been 
formed. 


Barents  should  be  especially  careful  to  prevent  their  boys  from  foniiiiig 
the  habit  of  using  tobacco;  its  influence  on  all  who  begin  to  use  it  before 
reaching  maturity  is  specially  injurious,  but  it  is  even  more  so  to  the 
blind  tliau  to  most  others.  Be  assured  it  is  no  kindness  to  them  to  be 
allowed  to  form  any  such  habits. 

Much  effort  has  beeu  used  to  make  the  opportunities  here  provided 
known  to  the  adult  blind,  aud  to  induce  them  to  enter  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  loss  of  sight.  The  importance  of  beginning,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  labor  as  bliud  men,  cauuot  easily  be  over-estimated.  Every  month’s 
delay  renders  it  more  difficult  for  them  lo  learn,  aud  makes  them  more 
awkward,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  influence  of  idleness,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  helplessness  aud  dependence  which  must  attend  the  person  who 
feels  that  he  is  doing  nothing  for  himself  or  others. 

It  has  been  customary  to  encourage  our  workmen  to  locate  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  are  acquainted,  rather  than  to  look  to  the 
Institution  for  employment,  or  to  seek  it  in  large  towns.  The  wisdom  of 
this  plan  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  every  year.  A village  of  a few 
hundred  inhabitants,  with  the  surrounding  country  population,  will  usu- 
ally furnish  employment  for  a broom  maker,  during  the  year ; aud  the 
adjacent  country  will,  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  produce  all  the  broom 
corn  he  will  need,  so  that  he  can  obtain  his  material  at  very  little  cost  for 
transportation.  For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  hardly  an  individual 
of  ordinary  force  of  character,  who  has  pursued  this  course,  and  labored 
with  perseverance  and  industry,  has  failed  to  make  a respectable  liveli- 
hood ; while  many  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the  average  of  seeing  per- 
sons. 

The  experience  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  warrants  the  statement, 
that  an}-  blind  man,  who  has  energy,  and  is  disposed  to  be  industrious, 
can,  in  a short  time,  learn  to  make  corn  brooms,  and  become  able  to  sup- 
port himself.  The  machinery  necessary  to  carry  on  this  business  costs 
only  forty-five  dollars.  There  are  now  in  the  State  more  than  a hundred 
blind  persons  who  are  earning  from  $200  to  $000,  or  more,  each  year, 
instead  of  being  supported  in  idleness,  at  a cost  to  their  friends  of  $200 
to  $300  per  year. 

Acknowledgment. — For  the  following  papers  and  periodicals,  sent 
gratuitously  to  the  Institution,  the  proprietors  will  please  accept  the 
thanks  of  officers  and  pupils  : 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Dollar  Times,  Ladies’  Depository,  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  Herald  and  Presbyter,  Journal  and  Messenger,  Chris  - 
tian  Press,  Religious  Telescope  (Dayton),  Cleveland  Herald,  Geauga 
Democrat,  Stark  county  Democrat,  Highland  News.  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 

The  publishers  of  these  papers  and  those  of  others,  who  are  willing 
so  to  do,  will  confer  a great  favor  by  forwarding  their  publications  during 
the  coming  year. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  Etc. 


Applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  “Superintend- 
ent of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,”  and  should  state 
the  name,  residence,  and  post-office  of  the  applicant’s  parent  or  guardian, 
and  the  supposed  cause  of  blindness.  Applicants  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  twenty-one  years;  they  can  attend  lor  such  a portion 
of  seven  years  as  their  abilities  and  improvement  seem,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent,  to  warrant. 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if  free  from  bad  habits,  can  enter 
the  Institution  for  one  year  to  learn  a trade.  Persons  of  this  class  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  instructive  reading  in  the  evening  ; they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  morning  and  evening  worship,  and  to  attend 
church  on  the  Sabbath,  like  the  other  pupils.  A man  of  active  mind, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  tools,  can  learn  to  make  ecru 
brooms  in  three  or  four  months;  some  have  done  it  in  half  that  time. 
Those  who  have  recently  lost  their  sight,  and  who  wish  to  learn  a trade, 
should  come  here  as  soon  as  possible ; every  month’s  delay  renders  it 
more  difficult  to  learn  it. 

For  residents  of  the  State  the  school  is  free,  no  charge  being  made  for 
board  or  tuition  ; but  parents  and  guardians  must  provide  their  children 
with  good  and  suitable  clothing  and  pay  their  traveling  expenses,  and 
shoulu  also  deposit  with  the  Steward  a small  sum  for  occasional  expenses. 
For  pupils  residing  out  of  the  State  the  terms  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. 

The  term  commences  ou  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  and 
closes  the  third  Wednesday  in  June.  The  proper  time  for  admission  is 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

Vacation  continues  twelve  weeks — from  the  close  of  the  term  in  June 
until  the  second  Wednesday  in  September.  Pupils  are  expected  to  spend 
the  vacation  at  home,  or  with  their  friends. 

When  boxes  or  packages  are  sent  to  pupils,  a letter  should,  at  l lie  same 
time,  be  sent  by  mail,  stating  distinctly  how  the  same  is  to  come,  whether 
by  stage  or  express,  or  as  frieght , and  by  what  route. 

All  letters  to  pupils  should  have  after  the  name  this  address — 

(Blind  Asylum), 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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